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WHEN FOUND— 
MPYHE Sixth Annual Conference of the Diekens Fellowship will take 
place on October 7th at Bristol. As is customary, the con- 
ference will be held in the morning, and a public dinner in the 
evening. Full particulars will appear in our next issue, but in the 
meantime information can be obtained of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Edward W. Down, 35, Glena Avenue, Knole, Bristol. Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, retiring President for the year, will occupy the 

chair at the conference. 

* * * * * 

We regret te have to record the death of Lord James of Here- 
ford, a valued Vice-President of the Dickens Feéllowship, which 
took place on August 18th. Lord James was also the President 
of the Boz Club and a keen admirer of the novelist. His associa- 
tion with the Dickens Fellowship, which he has helped most 
magnanimously in all its charitable undertakings, was always 
greatly prized by its members, and the loss of such an honoured and 
honourable name is almost irreparable. 

* * * * * 


Another good Dickensian has passed away in the person of Judge 
Willis. A keen lover of books in general, he had a great admira- 
tion for Dickens’s in particular, and it will be remembered how 
earnestly he entered into the Drood controversy when it. was raging. 
He frequently referred to Dickens and quoted his books from the 
bench. He once said he owed his election to Parliameit to kissing 
all the babies of the electors. Did he get that brilliant idea from 
Lickwick? 

* *% * * * 

In the February issue we published a short account of the dis- 
covery of the grave of Dickens’s son, Walter Landor, in Calcutta. 
Mr. Wilmot Corfield, to whom the credit for the discovery is due, 
informs us that the medical officer in charge of the Calcutta 
Officers’ Hospital at the time of the death of young Dickens 
was Brigade Surgeon-Major R. W. Carter, M.D., a Crimean and 
Mutiny officer, and it was he who arranged and placed in position 
the tombstone. Charles Dickens himself sent out the inscription to 
him. The novelist, on receiving from Dr. Carter the melancholy 


‘ 


news of his son’s death, replied in ‘‘ a long and affectionate letter.’’ 
* * * * # 


There are many signs that the next season is to be a great. 
festival time for Dickens lovers, and that the centenary of the 
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birth of the novelist will be celebrated in America as heartily as 
anywhere in the world. Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the eldest 
surviving son of the novelist, will open his lecture season in Boston, 
October Ist, and tour the country. Mr. William Sterling Battis, 
who devotes his entire time to acting Dickens, has a great year 
booked. Mr. H. Snowden Ward is to make an American tour next 
year with Dickens lectures. Mr. Frank Speaight is to tour 
America, as well as other lands. Mr. Leland Powers is to present 
Dickens programmes, as will the Hon. J. W. Fairbank, of Boston, 
Mr. E. S. Williamson, of Toronto, and many cthers. The im- 
portant date, of course, will be February 7th, the hundredth anni- 
versary of Dickens’s birth. Mr. Dickens is to lecture that day in 
New York. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Robert Allbut retires from the secretaryship of the Brixton 
Branch of the Fellowship at the annual meeting this month. Mr. 
Allbut will complete his seventy-ninth year in a few weeks’ time. 
He has been connected with the Branch since its formation, and 
Hon. Secretary almost from the start. Although retiring from 
office, his interest in the Fellowship and all things pertaining 
thereto is not likely to diminish, for he is too keen a student of 
the novelist to allow of that. We hope he will live many more 
year to enjoy the association of his favourite books and of the many 

indred spirits the study of those books have gathered around him. 
* * * * * 


Some little time back the Dickens Fellowship asked the London 
County Council if it would place a tablet on 13, Johnson Street, 
Somers Town, N.W., the house in which Dickens lived from 1825 to 
1829. Readers will be interested to learn that this has now been 
done, the tablet being actually fixed on August 23rd last. 


* * * * * 


A branch of the Fellowship is being formed in Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, and another in Weston-super-Mare, making seven in all in 
actual formation. We understand, too, that there is every hope of 
the Lewisham Branch being revived. 

*  # * & * 

The August number of the Pall Mall Magazine has a charmingly 
written article entitled ‘‘ Thackeray and My Father,’’ by Mrs. 
Perugini; and the September number of Nash’s Magazine contains 
an article on his father by Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, fully 
illustrated. 

* * * * * 

We observe it stated in a reputable paper, on the authority of 
Mr. Tom Terriss, an actor, that Boston, U.S.A., has a hundred 
Dickens societies! Is that really so, or is Boston a misprint for 
America ? j 

* * * % * 

Barnahy Rudge will be the new play of the Dickens Fellowship’s 

dramatic week at New Cross in December. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS * 


By A SCHOOL-FELLOW AND FRIEND 


M* knowledge of Dickens is that of a schocl-fellow, and extends 
over a period from about his 12th to his 14th year. 

The family lived in Johnson Street, near rather a squalid part 
of Somers Town, but at that time an open situation, having at 
the back Rhodes’s extensive cowfields, into which we made incur- 
sions over the garden wall. 

The Dickenses appeared to be in rather poor circumstances ; the 
mother was a delicate-looking woman, and the father (whom I 
never saw) was, I understood, engaged on the Morning Chronicle ; 
there were several children, and one (second, Fanny) was at a 
musical academy. 

My recollection of Dickens is of a rather short, stout, jolly- 
looking youth, very fresh coloured, and full of fun, and given to 
laugh immoderately without any apparent sufficient reason. 

He was not particularly studious, nor did ho show any special! 
signs of ability, although as a boy he would at times indite short 
tales; as for education, he really received hardly any; Wellington 
Ifouse School in Mornington Place (corner of Granby Street), 
Hampstead Road, where Dickens was a day scholar and I a- 
boarder, certainly absorbed almost all the respectable youth of that 
then sparsely inhabited neighbourhood, but the state of proficiency 
was not very high, as may be gathered from the following 
anecdote :— 

Mr. Scctt, a schoolmaster, of Clapham, was distributor of the prizes, 
and the spelling of the word “ theatre’? having been propounded, the 
most ludicrous attempts, such as “ tater,’’ etc., ensued, until, gradually 
descending to nearly the middle of the class, Dickens (then about twelve 
years old), to our wonderment, solved the difficulty, took the first place, 
whence we could not dislodge him, and received the award. 

As a slight trait of character, I may cite his appropriation of 

~an old joke; he had on a very much used pair of inexpressibles, 
and one of us remarking, “‘ Dickens, those trousers are well worn ; 
it is aboui, time you gave them a rest,’’ he replied good-humouredly, 
‘“Ah, yes! You are right, it 7s a long time since they had a nap.”’ 

Referring to the more especially excellent delineations of char- 
acters in low life that we find in his writings, I remember being 
at a juvenile party in Johnson Street, and he, quite a boy, singing 
the then popular song of ‘‘ The Cat’s Meat Man,”’ which he 
delivered with great energy and action, his tone and manner dis- 
playing. the full zest with which he appreciated and entered into 
all the vuigarity of the composition. 

His well-known liking for theatricals was also early developed. 
I have no recollection of any performances before the ushers and 
pupils, and Beverley was not (as has been stated) at the school ; 
but at the age of about 14 Dickens took parts at the smal! play- 
house in Catherine Street, of which a Mr. Goodwin was then pro- 


* We are indebted to the courtesy of a son of the writer of the above for the 
loan of the manuscript notes from which it is printed.— Ep. 
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prietor, and which was much frequented by amateurs, who would 
pay 15s. or 20s. for a leading 76/e, such as*Othello, etc., the minor 
characters being charged proportionately less. 

I never heard anything of the “‘ lingo ’’ said to have been adopted 
by Dickens and his companions to induce the belief that they were 
foreigners, nor of the soliciting of alms in the streets as has been 
averred ; the keeping of white mice in the desks (his was next to 
mine) undoubtedly took place, and one of our comrades caught it 
smartly for stopping the reading class, the piece that came to his 
turn having been eaten away. 

The depressing and melancholy views of school life that pervade 
his works can scarcely have resulted from his own experiences (at 
all events with us), for he was one to enter into all the pranks 
and fun of the place. It is true that Jones, the principal, was 
what might be termed ‘‘a thrasher,’’ and without much dis- 
crimination in the distribution of chastisement ; he was a Welsh- 
man of irascible temper and very excitable; being a strong advo- 
cate for Queen Caroline, he was, at the time of the riots, appre- 
hended on a charge of having thrown mud into the carriage of the 
Duke of Wellington: appeal was made to his hands heing dirty, 
but he rleaded his innocence and admiratien of the Duke, after 
whom he had named his academy. Sometimes he would charge 
down the school-room, striking right and left with his cane, and 
T well remember, as a sample of his cruelty, [the case of] a stoutish 
boy who had the habit of following with his tongve the strokes of 
his pen in his copy-book. He wore tight trousers, and in stooping 
ever the desk offered to Jones an irresistible temptation, the latter 
would fetch his vezoe(?), advance stealthily and administer a 
swinging cut, and when the poor lad started up in pain would shout 
cut, “‘ Ah! ah! had you there; you can’t rub that oft; you can’t 
rub it off.’ Dickens, however, was not one who suffered much 
from his tyranny. 

I last saw Dickens when he was about twenty, and it being then 
my medical vacation, he recommended me to frequent the British 
Museum Library (as he had done) and drew up a form of applica- 
tion, of which I only once availed myself. 

Amongst those connected with the school I would cite :— 

Bernaschone, a young usher, who was accused of kissing the reputed 


niece of the principal, a Miss Fellowes, whom Jones subsequently 
married. 

Danson, who wore dung-coloured trousers, and whose father was, I 
think, drowned. 

Davis, of whom we had a high opinion, as he once launched an ink- 
stand at Jones’s head. 

Horne, Lennox, known as Kiddy or Dandy, because he appeared in a 
long-tailed coat. 

Howe, a publican’s son, given to borrow a penny, pay twopence on 
Saturday, and who when pocket-money was distributed would be amongst 
the early recipients, and off at once to Dunsby’s to spend it, the usurer 
raising hue and cry after him. 

Jordan, who had the pluck to call out “Shame! Shame!’ when some 
act of brutality was committed, and consequently greatly excited Jones’s 
ire. 
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Key, Frederick and Robert, dark and handsome youths, whose mother 
was said to be a Hindoo ; ; to whom Dickens was subsequently kind. 

Manville, the Latin usher, a rather clever and gentlemanly, though 
somewhat impassible sort of man. I, in after days, met him, and, saying 
in reference to Dickens, ‘At last one of Jones’s pupils has made his 
mark,’”’ he showed no pride in or appreciation of the subject, but drily 
responded, ‘‘Ah, yes! You were a friend of his. Perhaps you may 
know his address. I should be glad to see him; there was a little 
account left unsettled.’’ Manville was at the time acting on behalf of 
the widow of Jones. 

Morgan, connected with (said to have been a natural son of) the soap- 
boiler in Tottenham Court Road. He was rather weak. I came across 
him later in life, and a standing joke against him was his speaking of 
a bench being 3ft. 16in. long, and persisting in the error. 

Another, who wore white ducks too small for him and very tight, and 
was cruelly thrashed. There was some tale of his mother having re- 
quested his correction for the misappropriation of a shilling, or some 
other such offence. 

Theed, a relation (second brother) of the sculptor. He was very much 
beaten, and it is to him that the preceding anecdote as to writing applies. 

Tobin. There are three stone-fronted houses in George Street, in 
Hampstead Road. In the first Tobin’s mother kept a school, where my 
sister A. went; in the second lived Dr. Hogg; and in the third Mr. 
Buchanan. Tobin was Dickens’s chief friend, and was subsequently 
engaged in a lawyer’s office. I think that a misunderstanding arose be- 
tween the two from Dickens supplanting. Tobin in the affections of a 
young lady. 

Yates, who lived in Euston Square, and was fetched by the livery 
servant. To keep in favour with the family, Jones gave him a prize 
(Goldsmith’s Works), under the specious plea of “ general good conduct.” 


DICKENS'S INFLUENCE ON AUSTRALIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


AD Dickens an important influence on the Australian demo- 
cracy, its founders and its fruits?” This was the question 
answered at a remarkable meeting of the Melbourne Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship recently. The answer was an emphatic affirma- 
tive, and it was supported by a number of letters from prominent 
Australian politicians expressing their indebtedness to the reading of 
lickens’s novels in their youth and early manhood. One of the 
epistles was from Mr. W. M. Hughes, M.P., at present Acting Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, and the ablest man-—withont excep- 
tion—in the Federal Labour Party. Mr. Hughes wrote :— 

“ Australia, no doubt, was leavened largely by men who knew and 
loved Dickens, men who imbibed his hatred of shams and humbugs 
of all sorts, and who wanted freer and better conditions—who wanted 
to help the poor to live in some other fashion than on the edge of 
destitution, and to have some other place to look to than the work- 
house. Dickens, in this way, did more than a little towards making 
Australian democracy what it is.” 

Mr. Deakin, the leader of the Federal Liberal Party, and Senator 
Barker, also bore testimony to the influence of Charles Dickens. A 
paper dealing with the sale of Dickens’s works in Australia, said :— 
“He sells steadily, continuously, and permanently; and he sells 
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amongst the native-born Australians quite as much as amongst the 
immigrant Englishmen. No edition of Burus or Scott can approach 
the hold that editions of Dickens have on Australian readers.” 


A DICKENS LETTER 


Abeer following letter, written by Charles Dickens, has been 

kindly put at our disposal by the owner, Mr. F. W. Whitlock, 
of Bromley, Kent. It was found in a second-hand book bought 
by his father many years ago. It occupies four closely written 
pages of letter paper with the familiar heading of Household 
Words, and is striking evidence of the trouble the novelist took 
in his efforts to right a wrong whenever and wherever he found 
one :— 

OFFICE OF “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,”’ 
A Weekly Journal Conducted by Charles Dickens. 
No. 16, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
Monday Morning, June 23rd, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—As I am going into Dorsetshire this morning on a short 
visit (I purpose returning here on Thursday evening), I think it right to 
send you the particulars of a transaction on the North Kent line in 
reference to which I left my card with the Station Master at the Terminus 
last night. 

I was in the corner of one of the large first-class Strood carriages, and 
there was a good deal of confusion along the line up, in consequence of 
there not being enough room for the second and third class passengers who 
were waiting at the Stations. I got in at Gravesend at 20 minutes past 
8. Tkree or four second or third class passengers were put into my 
carriage (for want of room elsewhere) at various stations. Among them 
was a young woman who was alone. When we came to the terminus, 
and she presented a second class ticket, the ticket collector demanded 
4d. extra from her. Although I knew this was wrong, I did not con- 
sider myself called upon to interfere—but no other passenger who had been 
put into the carriage .for want of room in the class to which he or she 
belonged would pay anything extra. She (being the first who was required 
to do so) gave the collector a shilling, and twice or thrice before he left 
the carriage asked himn for the change, which he said he would “ bring.” 
I was so strongly impressed (from his manner) with the belief that he 
had not the least inténtion of bringing it that I mentioned the circum- 
stance to a friend who was with me and said I should watch the result. 
He did not bring it—nobody, of course, knew anything about it—all the 
passengers went away—the carriages were removed—and the young 
woman was left alone Vainly endeavouring to get some redress for this very 
gross misconduct. I then exerted myself to find out the station-master, 
who was busy with the arrival of the Paris train, and mentioned to him 
that I was a friend of Mr.MacGregor’s, and felt it due to him to see 
that the matter did not escape notice. He behaved with the utmost 
civility and propriety, and paid every attention to it. 

I should add for your information that I do not believe the ticket 
collector was called suddenly away. We waited a long time before we 
could get into the station, and my impression is that he passed the car- 
riage twice or thrice before he was wanted for the Paris train after he took 
this shilling. As T have already said, I was attracted to the proceeding 
by his manner, and I felt perfectly sure that he would not come back. 

Dear Sir, faithfully yours, : 
_ J. S. Herbert, Esq. . (Signed) Cuarzrs Dickens. 


THE DICKENSIAN 
DICKENS IN DEVONSHIRE TERRACE 


By J. SHAW (ef Dublin) 


N a former volume of The Dickensian Mr. Willoughby Matchett 
dealt, in an interesting and sympathetic manner, with the early 
days of Charles Dickens when, as ‘‘a very small and not-over- 
particularly-taken-care-of boy,’’ he lived with his parents in the 
““ wonderful little house ’’ in Bayham Street, Camden Town, now, 
alas, demolished. Mr. Matchett’s article necessarily portrayed 
a somewhat sombre phase in the life of the novelist, and it is 
pleasant in refer- 
ring to another of 
the celebrated 
London homes of 
Dickens to reflect 
upon the years of 
happiness and pros- 
perity which were 
spent in Devon- 
shire Terrace, 
where helived from 
1839 to 1850, and 
wrote some of his 
most famous novels. 
No. 1, Devon- 
shire Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, is un- 
doubtedly one of 
London’s most in- 
teresting literary 
landmarks. From 
that blessed house 
(to adapt the 
novelist’s own 
mode of expression) 
Little Nell and 
Dick Swiveller ; 
Dolly Varden and 
Barnaby; Peck- cael 1, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE ee 
sniff, Mark Tapley ; 
and Mrs. Gamp; David Copperfield, Betsey Trotwood and the 
Micawbers came out, a glorious host, to keep the whole world com- 
pany: and it is thought that the following brief description of the 
spot which possesses such an absorbing interest for Dickens lovers 
may be worthy of permanent record in these pages. 

Through the courtesy of the owner, Mr. Jonathan Clark, and of 
Mrs. Lee, the present tenant, the writer of this paper was recently 
enabled to visit the house and secure the accompanying photo- 
graphs. It stands, as most Dickensians are aware, in the Maryle- 
bone Read, almost opposite to the York Gate into Regent’s Park, 
having the entrance just round the corner in High Street. It is 
separated from the road by a large square garden surrounded by a 
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high wall and sheltered by extensive shrubbery. This garden, 
Forster gives us to understand, was the chief reason of Dickens's 
affection for the place, and on the occasion of the present writer’s 
visit was looking its best in its summer dress, with its spacious 
lawn well trimmed and cut, and its trees and shrubs in full bloom. 
The house has been somewhat altered since Dickens resided there 
in the ferties, notably by the construction of a third storey and 
an additional hall door beside the original entrance in High Street. 
This docr, which has been surmounted by a brickwork extension 
of the room immediately above, affords a separate entrance to 
the lower rooms, which are now shut off from the rest of the 
house, and used as offices by Mr. Clark. The alterations will be 
readily noted by a comparison of the photograph in the text with 
the frontispiece, which is a reproduction of the drawing of the 


Photo by) {J Shaw 
DEVONSHIRE TERRACE: BACK VIEW 


house made by Ditkens’s friend Maclise at the end of October, 
1840, over seventy years ago. In this drawing the house is given 
a detachcd*appearance, but in all probability the few houses which 
Devonshire Terrace contains were then also in existence, though 
omitted by Maclise ; and it will be interesting to note that on the 
extreme right of the picture the artist has inserted a shuttlecock 
in flight, suggestive of those outdoor games of which Dickens was 
so fond, and which are frequently mentioned by Forster as taking 
place on the lawn. ‘ 

_ On entering first by the new door the visitor to Dickens’s house 
is ushered into a large square room where eseveral gentlemen are 
busily engaged in the discharge of those legal duties with which 
the novelist himself was so well acquainted in his earlier years, 
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A dcor at the far side leads into another room running 
the length of the house at the back, and here Dickens had 
a stage erected across one end, whereon the celebrated Macready 
was wont to give rehearsals before Dickens and his friends 
of plays, many of which, perhaps, never enjoyed any further 
publicity. The room is now Mr. Clark’s private office, and 
has been partitioned off at the point where the stage was, the 
arch which marks the proscenium being distinctly discernible over- 
head. These rooms, as we have seen, are shut off from the rest 
of the house, which is let to a private tenant. The entrance to 
the residential part of the house is through the original door (now 
numbered la), which opens into a spacious hall with mahogany 
doors on two sides communicating with the rooms just described. 


Photo by) {J. Shaw 
GARDEN OF DEVONSHIRE TERRACE SHOWING THE STABLE 


From the left-hand corner of the hall a stone staircase winds up- 
wards to the first floor, where are several large rooms now used as 
sitting rooms, the sleeping accommodation being in the newly 
added second floor. The room in the front of the house, with a 
| large side window looking out across the garden to the Marylebone 

Road, was formerly Dickens’s bedroom, and ai the back of this 

is another room with a glass door opening on to a balcony from 
which an iron staircase leads down into the garden, as will be seen 
| from the photograph of the back of the house. This room would 
appear, on the authority of the late Miss Mamie Dickens, to have 
| been the novelist’s study, where many of his incomparable works, 
including David Copperfield, were written. 
| 


In the garden, facing Marylebone Road, is the stable where 
Grip, the famous raven, and his successor lived and died. The 
characteristic letter which Dickens sent to Forster, via Maclise, 
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to announce the tragic death of Grip, occurs to our minds in this 
connection, and it is of such interest’ thaf the following extract, 
although well known, may be appropriate in this place. Dated 
Friday evening, 12th of March, 1841, part of the letter ran as 
follows :— 

You will be greatly shocked and grieved to hear that the raven is no 

more. He expired to-day at a few minutes after twelve o'clock at noon. 
He had been ailing for a few days, but we anticipated no serious result, 
conjecturing that a portion of the white paint he swallowed last summer 
might be lingering about his vitals without having any serious effect upon 
his constitution. Yesterday afternoon he was taken so much worse that 
T sent an express for the medical gentleman (Mr. Herring), who promptly 
attended and administered a powerful dose of caster oil. Under the 
influence of this medicine he recovered so far as to be able at eight o’clock 
p-m. to bite Topping. His night was peaceful. This morning, at day- 
break, he appeared better, received (agreeably to the doctor’s directions) 
another dose of castor oil, and partook plentifully of some warm gruel, 
the flavour of which he appeared to relish. Towards eleven o’clock he 
was so much worse that we were obliged to muffle the stable knocker. At 
half-past, or thereabouts, he was heard talking to himself about the horse 
and Topping’s family, and to add sdéme incoherent expressions which are 
supposed to have been either a foreboding of his approaching dissolution 
or some wishes relative to the disposal of his little property, consisting 
chiefly of halfpence which he had buried in different parts of the 
garden. On the clock striking twelve he appeared slightly agitated, but 
he soon recovered, walked twice or thrice along the coach-house, stopped 
to bark, staggered, exclaimed, ‘“ Halloa, old girl!’’ (his favourite ex- 
pression), and died... . 
Just outside the stable door is a large tree under which, it is stated, 
the rayen was buried. This was, undoubtedly, the second raven, 
for the original Grip became a trophy of the art of Mr. Venus, 
and at the sale of Dickens’s effects was purchased by Mr. Nottage, 
of the Stereoscopic Company, for 120 guineas. A press report of 
the sale at Christie’s says that the stuffed Grip was welcomed with 
cheers, and bid up to 62 guineas, when, just as the hammer was 
falling, a cry of ‘‘ never say die’’ sent him up to almost double 
the price. 

As the temple of’a great genius the Devonshire Terrace house 
commands the interest, not only of Dickensians, but of the whole 
literary world. Although altered and improved, as indicated in 
the earlier part of our article, it still preserves the essential fea- 
tures it presented when it was the home of Dickens and his family, 
and the scene of many gatherings of some of England’s most 
distinguished men. 


A NEAT RHYME TO DICKENS 


THe name of Dickens has been rhymed gracefully enough in a 
certain reply to a boy’s letter of thanks for the gift of a copy of 
A Tale of Two Cities :— 


Tread manfully the joyous path of youth 

While eager thought, awaking, stirs and quickens ; 
Strive, brave and full of hope, to gather truth 

And knowledge—like the very Dickens, 
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A DICKENS DINNER 
FOR THE FIRST TIME REPORTED 
By EDWIN W. COGGESHALL 


\ HERE is of no consequence ; when is equally unimportant. It 

appears, however, to have been a Christmas dinner. Un- 
invited and unannounced we were present, overlooking ‘‘ hundreds 
of people ’’ seated at the festive board—people of familiar face and 
mien—in short, old friends all. 

What passed was never heretofore reported connectedly, although 
portions thereof have been, and may be found here and there in 
sundry more or less known books. Possibly this particular dinner 
was not intended to be reported; still, we venture upon an imper- 
fect sketch, and, ‘‘no names being mentioned, no offence need be 
took.”’ 

The guests had apparently been some time in waiting for the 
feast to open, and their feelings were beginning to verge on im- 
patience. 

One young lady inquired of a small but very sharp boy, whose 
head and shoulders occasionally darted inside the door upon a sur- 
veying expedition : 

‘* Will it be long before it’s ready? ”’ 

‘No, it is cooked. When I came up she was dodging among the 
tender pieces with a fork and eating of them.’’ 

Shortly after, the small boy, who had become communicative, 
issued a further bulletin: ‘‘I say! There’s soup —she’s a-making 
it now. Ain’t she a-putting in the water, oh! not at all, neither.’ 

‘“T say! There’s fowls—not skinny ones—oh, no!’ 

‘“T say! There’s fish—just come—don’t eat none of him.’’ 

The general atmosphere at this point was one of gentle melan- 
choly ; there were exceptional cases, however, people who con- 
sidered this a creditable occasion for jollity—one such having an 
odour of sawdust about him, addressed his neighbcur with: ‘‘ What 
thall it be, Thquire, while we wait? Thall it be therry? Give it 
a'name, Thquire.’’ 

‘* Nothing for me, thank you.”’ 

‘Don’t thay nothing, Thquire. What doth your friend thay ? 
You haven’t took your feed yet, have a glath of bitterth? ”’ 

We did not learn the result of this persuasion, for at this point, 
with a vociferous announcement from the sinall authority alluded 
to, of ‘* The wittles is up!’’ up they came—viands of all sorts and 
descriptions, in style and quantity to suit all appetites. While the 
stir attending the appearance of the ‘‘ wittles’’ was still apparent, 
a fat, unctuous voice was heard to say: ‘‘ My friends, what is this 
which we béhoid as being spread before us? Refreshment. Do 
we need refreshment, then, my friends? Wedo. And why do we 
need refreshment, my friends? Because we are but mortal, be- 
cause we are but sinful, because we are but of the earth, because 
we are not of the air. Can we fly, my friends?) We cannot. Why 
can we not fly, my friends? (A voice: ‘* No wings!’’) 1 say, my 
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friends, why can we not fly? Is it because we are calculated to 
walk? It is. Could we walk, my friends, without strength? We 
could not. What should we do without strength, my friends? 
Our legs would refuse to bear us, our knees wouid double up, our 
ankles would turn over and we should come to the ground. Then 
from whence, my friends, in a human point of view, do we derive 
the strength that is necessary to our limbs? Is it from bread in its 
various forms, from butter which is churned from the milk which 
is yielded untoe us by the cow, from the eggs which are laid by 
the fowl, from ham, from tongue, from sausage, and from such 
like? Jt is. Then let us partake of the good things which are set 
before us.’’ : 

It is to be presumed that grace was being said or attempted in 
other parts of the room, judging from the following energetic re- 
marks :—‘‘ Don’t do it. I won’t have my wittles blest off the 
table. Keep still. With your flying into the face of your own 
wittles and drink. I don’t know how scarce you mayn't make the 
wittles and drink here by your flopping tricks and your unfeeling 
conduct. Look at your boy—he is yourn, ain't he? He’s as thin 
as a lath. Do you call yourself a mother, and not know that a 
mother’s first duty is to blow her boy out? ”’ 

This little episode over, the feast began. The beyinning was 
very systematic in some parts of the room, as, for instance: ‘‘ When 
I say number one, the boy on the left hand nearest the window may 
begin, and when I say number two the boy next him will go in, and 
so till we come to number five, which is the last boy. Are you 
ready? ”’ 

Chornsrotetive se ees esti 

And now the oysters claimed attention and received it. Said a’ 
lady guest to the gentleman on her right: ‘‘ Here’s a delicious fat 
one, dear.”’ 

Said he: ‘‘ What a delicious thing is a oyster. What a pity it 
is kd number of ‘em should ever make you feel uncomfortable, isn’t 
Gas @ 

“It’s quite a cruelty.’’ 

“So it is. Ain’t yer fond of oysters? ’”’ 

‘“Not overmuch-—-here’s one with such a beautiful delicate 
beard.”’ 

‘“T can’t manage ‘any more,’’ said he. ‘‘I’m very sorry.’’ 

Active preparaticns for another course—fish. 

‘‘What's“that?’”’ said a tall young man, as the fish made its 
appearance. “‘ Soles, sir.’’ 

‘« Soles—ah—capital fish—all come from London—stage coach 
proprietors—get up political dinners—carriage of soles—dozens of 
baskets—cunning fellows—glass of wine, sir? ”’ 

‘‘ With pleasure,’’ responded a stout party cn his left. 

A stir and bustle in another part of the room. 

‘Now, Joe, the fowls—damn that boy, he’s gone asleep again. 
Joe, Joe—come, hand on the eatables. Now make haste—now 
ain’t this capital? ”’ 

‘‘ Capital.” 
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‘Glass of wine?”’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure.” 

‘“But what,’’ said a young lady, watching the carving of the 
fowls, ‘‘ makes them pink, I wonder, Pa? Is it the breed? ”’ 

‘“No, I don’t think it’s the breed, my dear. I rather think it’s 
because they're not done.’’ 

‘“ They ought to be, Pa.’’ 

‘Yes, I’m aware they ought to be, my dear, but they ain’t.”’ 

Other remarks were more complimentary to the fowls. Another 
young lady was distinctly heard to say: ‘‘ Such chicking! Oh, 
ain't it a delightful place! Ain’t it hospitally! ”’ 

Whereupon still another lady guest remarked emphatically: 
‘“ When we lived at Henly, Barne’s gander was stole by tinkers.’’ 

From this point the viands appeared without reference to any 
regulation bill of fare, varying in different parts according to the 
taste and fancy of the guests. 

A brisk young gentleman, taking a general survey of the contents 
of the table in his vicinity, catalogued them thus: ‘‘ Tongue—well, 
that’s a werry good thing when it ain’t a woman’s—bread, knuckle 
of ham, reg’ler picter, cold beef in slices—werry good. What’s in 
them stone jars, young touch and go? ”’ 

‘““ Beer in this one, cold punch in t’other.’’ 

‘‘ And a werry good notion of a lunch it is, take it altogether. 
Now, gintlemen, fall on, as the English said to the French when 
they fixed bagginets.’’ 

Another inventory was as follows: ‘‘Such a rabbit pie—sitch 
delicate creeturs, with sitch tender limbs, that the werry bones melt 
in your mouth, and there’s no occasion to pick ’em; half a pound 
of seven and sixpenny green, so precious strong that if you mix it 
with b’iling water it'll go nigh to blow the lid of the teapot 
off ; a pound and a half of moist sugar that the niggers didn’t work 
at all at afore they got it up to sitch a pitch of goodness—oh, no! 
Two half-quartern brans, pound of best fresh, piece of double 
Glo’ster, and some of the richest sort you ever lushed.’’ 

A stately gentleman in another quarter said: ‘‘ Here’s a devilled 
grill, a savoury pie, a dish of kidneys, and so forth.’’ And all fell 
to, with various comments upon their food, and various bits of con- 
versation. 

‘“Do my eyes deceive me, or is that object up there a pie? It 
can’t be a pie? ”’ : 

‘“ Yes,’’ said his neighbour ; “‘it’s a pie.”’ 

‘‘ Have I lost my smell for fruits, or is it a apple pie, sir? ”’ 

‘“Tt’s a veal and ham pie, sir.”’ 

‘‘Ts it indeed, sir? And it would be hard, sir, to name the 
pie that is a better pie than a weal and hammer.”’ 

‘“ Have some, sir? ’’ said his neighbour. 

‘Thank you, I think I will, at. your invitation. TI wouldn’t at 
any other party’s at the present juncture, but at yours, sir, and 
meaty jelly, too, especially when a little salt, which is the case when 
there is ham, is mellering to the organ, is very mellering to the 
organ.”’ 
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“Tt's very nice,’ said one old gentleman, inhaling the steam 
from a dish before him. ‘* It ain’t—I suppose it ain't polonies?”’ 
‘“No, no, no,’’ cried his daughter, ‘‘ nothing like polonies.’’ 

‘“No,’’ after another sniff, ‘‘ it’s mellower than polonies. It’s 
very nice. It improves every moment. It’s too decided for 
trotters—ain’t it liver?—there’s a mildness about it that don’t 
answer to liver. Pettitoes—no, it ain’t faint enough for pettitoes— 
it hasn’t the stringiness of cocks’ heads, and I know it ain't 
sausages. I’]]l tell you what it is—it’s chitterlings.”’ 

“ONO; if ain't.” 

‘“Why, what am I thinkin’ of—I shall forget my own name 
next—it’s tripe.’’ 

‘“May the present moment,’’ said a tall, thin young man of 
rakish aspect, sticking his fork into a large carbuncular potato, 
‘be the worst of our lives. I like this plan of sending ‘em with 
the peel on. There’s a charm in drawing a potato from its native 
element (if I may so express it), to which the rich and powerful are 
strangers. Ah! man wants but little here below, nor wants that 
little long. How true that is after dinner.”’ 

‘* Fred, remember the once popular melody of ‘ Begone, dull 
care,’ fan the sinking flame of hilarity with the wing of friendship, 
and pass the rosy wine.’”’ 


(To be concluded. ) 


A FRENCH BIOGRAPHY OF DICKENS 


Ftc ha universal popularity there is no need to speak. His 
works have been translated into innumerable tongues, and the 
mar himself is known by people of all races. The French have a 
peculiar personal interest in him. For them he had a strong 
regard, and for their country he had affection which lasted from the 
time of his first visit to the end of his life. He made many long 
and short stays in France, and much of more than one of his books 
was written there, whilst at least one of his most lovable character's 
was of French nationality. The regard he had for France and for 
the French always has been very warmly reciprocated, and to-day, 
out of England and the United States, there is no country where he is 
more popular or where his works are better understood and appre- 
ciated. The fact is proved by the demand for his works and for bio- 
graphies. The Société Des Editions Louis-Michaud (Paris) has just 
published an admirable little biography. It is by Paul-Louis 
Hervier, and is the tenth in a series of ‘‘ Anecdotal and Picturesque 
Lives of Great Authors.’’ Its price is 2 fr. 25 ¢., and it contains 
43 portraits and gravures. The book is no more than its title pro- 
claims it to be—just a straightforward biography; but it is well 
written, and it is not spoiled by inaccuracies. The author has told 
the story brightly, and, of course, he makes special reference to 
Dickens’s associations with France. As a reliable, popular  bio- 
graphy of the novelist the little book may be reconimended., 
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MY FAVOURITE CHARACTER IN DICKENS 
A HUMOROUS PHANTASY 
By GEORGE E. TINDAL (President of the Hull Branch) 

THAT a task! To pick out a gem of gems. To individualise 

the favourite of favourites. To point to one of that amazing 
twelve hundred and assert—but hush! At last she appears in the 
long delightful procession of varied characters. It is difficult at 
first to distinguish her shadowy form, but she makes one of a 
happy trio—shall we call them the three graces? The first is 
Mrs. Gamp, the second Betsey Prig, and the third—do you see 
her now ?—is our friend, which not to be a-deceivin’ of you, kind 
reader, is Mrs. Harris. 

Some people may be dispoged to say there never was no sich a 
person. But the proof is abundant. Doesn’t Mrs. Gamp herself 
tell us that she had known Mrs. Harris for five-and-thirty year ? 
A long and faithful testimonial. And if good Mrs. Harris’s 
address is required, doesn’t Mrs. Gamp likewise inform us that 
Mrs. Harris lived “‘ just through the square, and up the steps, 
a-turnin’ round by the tobaker shop ’’ ? 

And if incredulity still reigns, and information is required re- 
specting Mrs. Harris’s re/ations—the same trustworthy authority, 
Mrs. Gamp, tells us of ‘‘ Mrs. Harris’s husband’s brother bein’ | 
six-foot three, and marked with a mad bull in Wellington boots 
upon his left arm, on account of his precious mother havin’ been 
worrited by one into a shoemaker’s shop when in a sitiwation 
which blessed is the man as has his quiver full of sich’’! 

Then, as to the personal appearance of our heroine, Mrs. Harris. 
Again we have only to refer to Sairey Gamp, who once said: ‘‘ Oh! 
Mrs. Harris, ma’am, your countenance is quite a angel’s ’’—and 
Dickens adds—‘‘ which it would have been but for pimples! ’’ And 
didn’t Mrs. Harris reply in her own angelic voice, and in equally 
complimentary terms: ‘‘Oh! Sairey Gamp, you best of hard- 
working and industrious creeturs as ever was underpaid at any 
price, which underpaid you are” ? 

Now, doesn’t that broad-minded sentiment show the good, 
generous, and appreciative qualities of our candidate for honours, 
Mrs. Harris? And, further, didn’t Mrs. Harris always speak well 


oof her friends—especially of Mrs. Gamp? Most decidedly. We 


have numberless quotations which show that she invariably wound 
up her speeches with a compliment to Mrs. Gamp’s capabilities, 
and the general excellence of Mrs. Gamp’s nature. 

Mrs. Harris took the greatest pleasure also in testifying to Mrs. 
Gamp’s sobriety, and expressed amazement that anyone could do 
the all-night nursing accomplished by Mrs. Gamp, on the little 
that Mrs. Gamp took to drink! Moreover, in this respect, who 
first had the honour of hearing that short, pithy and pregnant 
little speech ; that speech which has gained world-wide familiarity ? 
Why, no less a personage than our favourite: ‘“‘ Mrs. Harris,’’ I 
says; ‘‘ Mrs. ilJarris, don’t ask me to take none, but Jeave the bottle 
ox the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to it when J am so 
dispoged.”’ 


as indisputable corroboration of all that Mrs. Gamp might assert ? 

Altogether she was a wonderful woman, this Mrs. Harris. Other 
attributes she possessed were that she never intruded herself where 
she was not wanted ; and she was always forthcoming—at least ver- 
bally—at the precise moment when she was wanted; further, she 
always said the right thing at the right time, and if Dickens 
tells us only what she said in support of Mrs. Gamp—well, that is 
surely owing to the limitations of literature, and it is only reason- 
able for us to suppoge that Mrs. Harris upheld the good qualities 
of her other friends in the same commendable manner as she did 
those of Sairey Gamp. , 

True, our excellent Dickens mentions incidentally that nobody 
ever saw Mrs. Harris, and some people even say that Mrs. Gamp 
was Mrs. Harris, but do you suppoge, gentle reader, after the 
proofs which have just been forthcoming, that anyone can be 
allowed to go a-deniging of her existence? Certain it is (if you 
will excuge the expression) that Mrs. Harris was as much in the 
flesh as ever Mrs. Gamp or Betsey Prig was. 

Neither does our worthy author tell us what became of Mrs. 
Harris, and it is here an honestly expressed belief, not to be 
a-contradicted, that Mrs. Harris exists to this very day. 

But, indulgent reader, in case these rambling comments should 
lead our thoughts into a state of confugion, it is now propoged to 
make an end of them. 

Long may we revel in the creations which form that wonderful 
procession. Often may we enjoy the vagaries of Mrs. Gamp and 
Betsey Prig. And never may we doubt the spirited existence of 
that potent and mysterious character—Mrs. Harris. 


A PICKWICK PLAY IN FRENCH 


jee Athénée Theatre will produce next month “ Les Aventures de 
Mr. Pickwick,” by M. Robert Charvay, an enthusiastic French 
Dickensian, and M. Georges Duval, a fine Shakespearian scholar. 

The play is in five acts. The first act introduces us to 
Mr. Pickwick in his bachelor’s room. In the second we are trans- 
ported to Rochester; in the third to Manor Farm; the fourth 
represents the memorable trial, and the fifth shows us Mr. Pickwick 
in the Fleet Prison. 

There will be singing and dancing in the scene at Rochester. At 
the Manor Farm the Parisians will see how the old English Christmas 
was kept, with its Yule logs piled up the chimney, its scraping 
fiddles, and its long churchwarden pipes. 

All the familiar characters will appear—Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snod- 
grass, Mr, Tupman, and the incomparable Sam Weller. 
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DICKENS'S PEN PICTURES OF THE SEASONS 
PART OUI 


THE PASSING OF TIME AND THE YEAR DESCRIBED 
By JOHN SUDDABY 
tse further quotations now given carry the reader through 
the days of summer and autumn with the harvest scenes, and 
then in succession through the changing days into winter and the 
Christmas period, with a few fitting quotations as to the flight 
of time and the seasons with which to close the series. A book 
could be filled with apt quotations on the year and its periods, 
and it is pleasant to reflect 
that whilst Dickens gave 
ardent greetings to the New 
Year, welcomed the advent 
of May, and looked upon an 
August day as an ideal ; still 
his Christmas books prove 
his great love for that period. 
And the verses of a carol 
given in Pickwick in review- 
ing the seasons finally declare 
for Christmas “as the King 
of the Seasons All!” and— 
We'll usher him in with a 
merry din 
That shall gladden his joyous 
heart. 
And as a suitable picture for 
the closing period of the year 
A Christmas Carol, by Phiz, 
is submitted on this page. 
Now, whilst that artist illus- 
trated most of Dickens's 
novels, from Pickwick (1836- 
37) to A Tale of Two Cities 
(1859), it did not fall to his 
lot to vividly portray Christ- 
i mas scenes for the author 
“GOD BLESS YE, MERRY GENTLEMEN other than those of the 
By Phiz dance and the skating in 
Pickwick. The Christmas books were all illustrated by other artists, 
“«Fezziwigs Ball” in The Carol (1843) being by Leech. But twelve 
years later, at the close of 1855, Phiz pencilled for the Illustrated London 
News his picture version of A Christmas Carol, the copy of which now 
submitted may be acceptable to the readers. It may not be deemed 
too late after a lapse of more than half a century to draft it into 
a Dickens article, and thus once again unite the novelist with his 
renowned artist. The picture shows five children taking part in 
a carol, and all have evidently been prepared by careful hands 
for their exposed occupation. And the elder girl is apparently 
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officiating as the little mother in keeping up the best appearances 
of the group and generally directing the pfoceedings. 


God bless ye, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay! 
Christmas Carel. 


But, hark! the waits are playing, they break my childish sleep !— 
Christmas Tree Story. 


We resume the descriptions of the passing sasons with summer 
quotations, and ending with those relating to the close of the year: 

Remembrances ef meadows, in old time, gleaming with battercups, 
like so many inverted firmaments of golden stars—Deombey and Sea. 

So he played with that child the whole day long, and they were very 
merry. The sky was so blue, the sun was ~ bright, the water was ~ 
sparkling, the leaves were so green, the flowers were so lovely, and they 
heard such singing binds, and saw so many batterilies, that everything 
was beautiful—The Child's Story. ~ 

Ié is more delightful here than I can express® Cern grewing, larks 
singing, garden full of flowers, fresh air on the sea. Oh, it is wonderful. 
—Letter: Broadstairs, June, 1841. P 

Spring flew swiftly by and summer came. If the village had been 
beautiful at first, it was now in the full glow and luxuriance of its riches. 
The great trees which had looked shrunken and hare in the earlier 
months, had now burst into strong life and health; and stretching forth 
their green arms over the thirsty ground, converted open and saad spots 
inte choice nooks, where was a deep and pleasant shade from which to 
leok upon the wide prospect steeped im sunshine, which lay stretched be- 
yond. The earth had donned her mantle of bright green, and shed her 
richest perfumes abroad. It was the prime and vigour of the year; all 
things were glad and flourishing.—Olirer Twist, Chapter XXNIIT. 

Tt was a fine morning—so fine that you would ~xareely have believed 
that the few months of our English summer had yet flown by. Hedges, 
fields and trees, hill and moorland presented to the eve the'r ever-vary 
shade of deep rich green; staree a leaf had fallen, ~aree a eukic 
yellow mingled with the hues of summer, warned you that autumn had 
begun. The sky was cloudless, the sun shone oat bright and warm; the 
songs of birds, and hum of myriads of sammer inseefs, filled the air; 
and the cottage gardens, crowded with flowers of every rich and beautiful 
tint, sparkled im the’ heavy dew ke beds of glittering j Every- 
thing bere the stamp of summer, and none af its beautiful colours had 
yet faded from the die.—Pickwiek, Chapter XTX. 

Tt has been gradually getting overeast, and now the sky was dark and 
lowering, save where‘the glory of the departing san piled up masses of 
gold and burning fire, decaying embers of which gleamed here and there 
through thesblack veil, and shone redly down upon the earth. The wind 

to moan in hollow murmurs, as the sun went down, carrying glad 
day elsewhere ; and a train of dull clouds coming up against it, menaced 
thunder and lightning. Latye drops of rain son began to fall, and, as the 
storm clouds came sailing onward, others supplied the veid they left 
behind and spread over all the sky. Then was the low rumbling 
= = pacers a the lightning quivered, and then the darkness 
of an hour seemed to have gathered in an instant.—Q@d Curiosity Sep, 
—, XXIX. i ~ 
> summer weather In his bosom was reflected im the breast of N. 
Through deep green vistas where the boughs arched overhead, and avon 
the sunlight Sashing im the beautiful perspective; through dewy fern, 
from which the startled hares leaped up, and fied at his approach ; by 
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mantled pools, and fallen trees, and down in hollow places, rustling 
among last year’s leaves, whose scent woke memory of the past, the 
placid Fecksniff strolled. By meadow yates and hedges fragrant with 
wild roses; and by thatched-roofed cottages whose inmates humbly bowed 
before him as a man both good and wise; the worthy Pecksniff walked 
in tranquil meditation. The bee passed onward, humming of the work 
he had to do; the idle gnats, for ever going round in one contracting and 
expanding ring, yet always going on as fast as he, danced merrily before 
him; the colour of the long grass came and went, as it the light clouds 
made it timid as they floated through the distant air. The birds, so 
many Pecksniff consciences, sang gaily upon every branch; and Mr. 
Pecksniff paid his homage to the day by ruminating on his projects as 
he walked along.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter XXX. 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon him as he approached the end 
of his walk, and passed through the meadows by the riverside. He had 
the sense of peace, and of being lightened of « weight of care, which 
country quiet awakens in the breasts of dwellers in towns. Everything 
within his view was lovely and placid. The rich foliage of the trees, 
the luxuriant grass diversified with wild flowers, the little green islands 
in the yver, the beds of rushes, the water lilies floating on the surface 
of the stream, the distant voices in boats. borne musically towards him 
on the ripple of the water and the evening air, were all expressive of 
rest. In all sounds there was the prevailing breath of rest, which seemed 
to encompass him in every scent that sweetened the fragrant air. The 
long lines of red and gold in the sky, and the glorious track of the de- 
scending sun, were all divinely calm. Upon the purple tree tops far 
away, and on the green height near at hand, up which the shades were 
slowly creeping, there was an equal hush. Between the real landscape 
and its shadow in the water, there was no division; both were so un- 
troubled and clear, and, while so fraught with solemn mystery of life and 
death, so hopefully reassuring to the gazer’s soothed heart, because sv 
tenderly and mercifully beautiful.—JWittle Dorrit, Book I., Chapter 
XXVITTI. 

This is not a flowering neighbourhood. It’s anything but that. And 
yet, as I sit at work, I smell miles of flowers. I smell roses, till I think 
I see the rose Jeaves lying in heaps, bushels, on the floor. I smell fallen 
leaves, +i]] I put down my hand—so—and expect to make them rustle. 
T smell the white and the pink May in the hedges, and all sorts of 
flowers that I never was among. And the birds I hear! Oh! how they 
sing.—Mutual Friend, Book II., Chapter IT. 


Hail to the merry autumn days, 
When yellow cornfields shine 
Far brighter than the costly cup 
That holds the monarch’s wine. 
The Village Coquettes, 


The sky was serene and bright, the air clear, perfumed with the fresh 
scent of newly fallen leaves, and yratefal to every sense. The neighbour- 
ing stream sparkled and rolled onward with a tuneful sound; the dew 
glistened on the green mounds, like tears shed by good spirits over the 
dead.—Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter LITT. 

It is the brightest day you ever saw. The sun is sparkling on the 
water so that I can hardly bear to look at it. The tide is in and the 
fishing boats are dancing like mad. Upen the green-topped cliffs the 
corn is cut and piled in stacks, and thousands of butterflies are flitting 
about.—Letter: Broadstairs, August, 1841. 

On a healthy autumn day; when the golden ficids had been reaped and 
ploughed again, when the summer fruits had ripened and waned, when 
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the green perspective of hops had been laid low by the busy pickers, when 
the apples clustering in the orchards were russet, and the berries of the 
mountain ash were crimson among the yellowing foliage. Already in 
the woods, glimpses of the hardy winter that was coming were to be 
caught through unaccustomed openings among the boughs, where the 
prospect shone defined and clear, free from the bloom of the drowsy 
summer weather, which had rested on it as the bloom lies on the plum.— 
little Dorrit, Chapter XXXIV. 

It was a warm autumn afternoon and there had been a heavy rain. 
. . . How béautiful the landscape kindling in the lght and that 
luxuriant influence passing on like a celestial presence brightening every- 
thing. The wood, a sombre mass before, revealed its varied tints of 
yellow, green, brown, red; its different forms of trees with raindrops 
glittering on their leaves and twinkling as they fell. The verdant 
meadow-land, bright and glowing, seemed as if it had been blind a 
minute since, and now had found a sense of sight herewith to look 
up at the shining sky. Cornfields, hedgerows, fences, homesteads, the 
clustered roofs, the steeple of the church, the stream, the watermill all 
sprang out of the gloomy darkness, smiling. Birds sang sweetly, 
flowers raised their drooping heads, fresh scents arose from the invigorated 
ground ; the blue expanse above extended and diffused itself; already the 
sun’s slanting rays pierced mortally the sullen bank of clond that lingered 
in its flight ; and a rainbow, spirit of all the colours that adorned the earth 
and sky, spanned the whole arch with its triumphant glory.—Battle of 
Tife, Chapter IIT. 

Nature gives to every time and season some beauties of its own.— 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

There is no month in the whole year in which nature wears a more 
beautiful appearance than in the month of August. . . . It comes when 
we remember nothing but clear skies, green fields, «nd sweet-smelling 
flowers . . . and what a pleasant time it is! Orchards and cornfields 
ring with the hum of labour; trees bend beneath the thick clusters of 
rich fruit which bow their branches to the ground; and the corn piled 
in graceful sheaves, or waving in every light breath that sweeps above 
it, as if it wooed the sickle, tinges the landscape with a golden hue. A 
mellow softness appears to hang over the whole earth; . . . As the coach 
rolls swiftly past the fields . . . which skirt the road, groups of women 
and children piling the fruit in sieves, or gathering the scattered ears 
of corn, pause for an instant from their labour, and shading the sun- 
burnt face with a still browner hand, gaze upon the passengers with 
curious eyes. . . . The reaper stops in his work and stands with folded 
arms. . . . You cast a look behind you, as you turn a corner of the 
road. The women and children have resumed their labour; the reaper 
once more stoops to his work; and all are again in motion.—Pickwick, 
Chapter XVI. 

It was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when the declining sun. 
struggling through the mist, which had obscured it all day, looked 
brightly down upon the village. Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit 
kindling up the mind of an old man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in 
which its departed youth and freshness seemed to live again. The wet 
grass sparkled in the light; the scanty patches of verdure in the hedge— 
where a few green twigs yet stood together bravely, resisting to the last 
the tyranny of nipping winds and early frosts—took heart and 
brightencd up; the stream which had been dull and sullen all day long, 
broke out into a cheerful smile; the birds began to chirp and twitter 
on the naked boughs, as though the hopeful creatures half believed that 
winter had gone by, and spring had come already. . . . Even those tukens 
of the season which emphatically whispered of the coming winter, graced 
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the landscape, and for the moment tinged its livelier features with no 
oppressive air of sadness... . Athwart darker boughs, the sunbeams 
struck out paths of deeper gold; and the red light, mantling in among 
the swarthy branches, used them as foils to set its brightness off, and aid 
the lustre of the dying day.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter IT. 

A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its antiquities and ruins 
are surpassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and 
the rich trees waving in the balmy air. Changes of glorious light from 
moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, wood and fields—- 
or rather, from one great garden of the whole cultivated island in its 
yielding time—penetrate into the cathedral, subdue its earthly odour, 
and preach the Resurrection and the Life. ‘The cold stone tombs of 
centuries ago grow warm; and flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble corners of the building, fluttering there like wings.—Ediwin Drool 
(closing leaf). 

Time has gathered in the harvest of centuries, and garnered in so many 
ee of human pride, affections, hopes and sorrows.—Master Humphrey's 
Clock. 

A moment and its glory was no more. The sun went down beneath 
the Jong dark lines of hill and cloud which piled up in the west an airy 
city, wail heaped on wall, and battlement on battlement; the light 
was all withdrawn, the shining church turned cold and dark, the stream 
forgot to smile; the birds were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt 
on everything.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter II. 

Not only is the day waning but the year. The Jow sun is fiery and 
yet cold behind the monastery ruin and the Virginia creeper on the 
cathedral wal] has showered half its deep-red Icaves down on the pave- 
ment. There has been rain this afternoon and a wintry shudder goes 
among the little pools on the cracked, uneven flag-stones, and through 
the giant elm trees as they shed a gust of tears. Their fallen leaves lie 
strewn thickly about. Some of these leaves, in a timid rush, seek 
sanctuary within the low-arched cathedral door.—Hdwin Drood, Chapter 
ae 

As for me I was going to walk by Cobham Woods as far upon my way 
to London as I fancied. ... The mists began to rise in the most 
beautiful manner, and the sun to shine; and as I went on through the 
bracing air, seeing the hoar frost sparkle everywhere, I felt as if all 
Nature shared in the joy of the great Birthday. ... By Cobham Hall 
I came io the village and the churchyard where the dead had been 
quietly buried in the sure and certain kcpe which Christmastide in- 
spired.—The Seven Poor Travellers. 

It is good to be children sometimes, and never better than at Christ- 
nias, when its mighty Founder was a child Himself.—Christmas Carol. 

Numerous indeed are the hearts to which Christmas brings a brief 
season of happiness and enjoyment.—Pickwick. 

I will honour Christmas in my heart and try to keep it all the year.—- 
Christmas Carol. 

How many old recollections and how many dormant sympathies does 
Christmas time awaken.—Pickwick. 

There seems a strange magic in the very name of Christmas.—A 
Christmas Dinner. 

The old year was preparing like an ancient philosopher to cail his 
friends around him, and amidst the sound of feasting and revelry to 
pass gently and calmly away.—Pickwick. 

The year goes round so fast, that when anything occurs to remind 
me of its whirling, T lose my breath and am bewildered, —Letter, 1841, 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LXxXXi 
IN MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 


DREAMT, and lo! there passed before mine eyes 
Those characters I loved—a motley throng, 

Both men and women—ay, and children, too ; 
Each told his tale anew, and passed along. 


First, Captain Cuttle, with his honest face, 
And Florence—Ah! I heard her tale again, 
Her tale of heartfelt misery and love, 
Of hope in grief, and fortitude in pain. 


Poor Barnaby and Grip! Once more I heard 
That piteous story that I loved so well. 

Onward they passed. Anon there came—a child? 
A child !—but not of earth, O Little Nell! 


Of Heaven, then? Ay!—-rather of our dreams ; 
Placed on the earth indeed, but yet unreal. 

Thy love, thy pity, thine heroic strength 
Proclaim to us a glorious ideal. 


Lo! Swiveller and Doctor Marigold 

And poor Bob Cratchit and his crippled son! 
Ah! Tiny Tim, beloved of all mankind, 

Thy toast again—‘‘ God bless us, everyone.’’ 


And so they faded slowly from my sight, 
And yet, above them all, there stood alone 
The figure, glorious, sublime 
Of Carton—yea, and, many a time, 
When wearied out with care and strife, 
We'll read the story of thy life, 
And dwell with sympathy again 
Upon thy grief, despair and pain, 
Thy hopeless love, and—last and best— 
Upon the far, far better rest 
Than thou hast ever known! 
Inimitable Boz! How oft in life 
True friends that we have known and loved depart ; 
But these, God grant, will stay with us for aye— 
The friends created by thy potent art. 


‘“ To the last syllable of recorded time ”’ 

The friends that thou hast given us will stay 
To teach us what is meant by Happiness— 

To comfort and to cheer us on our way. 


Ernest E. Powack. 
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DICKENS: AN AMERICAN REMINISCENCE 


FRIEND of mine, a professional man now living in Cambridge, 
had an interview with Mr. Dickens when he was in this country 
on his reading tours in 1867-68. He was then a boy of twelve or 
fourteen years, and, in company with other members of his family, 
he had read Dickens, and when he heard that the great novelist was 
coming to this country he determined that he would see him. After 
Mr. Dickens’s arrival, pursuant to his idea, he wrote him a note 
asking if he might call upon him. Anyone who is familiar with Mr. 
Dickens’s character can readily understand that the boyish appeal 
won where many others were being refused. He received an answer 
from Mr. Dickens telling him to wait upon him at the Tremont 
House on a certain morning at ten o’clock, and to be prompt. 

At a few minutes before ten on the appointed morning he pre- 
sented his card to the clerk at that hostelry and requested that it be 
taken to Mr. Dickens. His-request was curtly refused, and he was 
told to ‘‘ get out.’’ He persisted that he had an appointment with 
Mr. Dickens and again requested that his card be taken up. Again 
he was refused and ordered out. He waited awhile and returned to 
the attack, with no better success, but at this point somebody (pro- 
bably the landlord) came from behind a screen and spoke to the 
clerk, who then reluctantly and ungraciously called a bell boy and 
ordered him to show the young gentleman to Mr. Dickens’s room. 
Arriving there, he knocked and was told to ‘‘Come in.’’ Mr. 
Dickens was seated at a desk writing. He looked up and said, 
‘“Good morning, you’re late.’’ Then he told him to be seated, and 
went on with his writing, apparently forgetting that he had a visitor. 

To a young and active boy the waiting after a time became tedious 
and, to use his own expression, he “‘ fidgeted.’’ This attracted Mr. 
Dickens’s attention, and, looking up, he called the young man over 
to him and again spoke of his being late. My friend then told of his 
encounter with the clerk, whereupon Mr. Dickens said: ‘‘ Well, it 
wasn’t your fault then, was it? What can Ido for you?’’ He ex- 
plained that he wished to tell him how much he had enjoyed his 
books that before he read them for himself his father had read from 
them to him. 

All this no doubt was interesting to Mr. Dickens, for he asked the 
young man many questions and chatted pleasantly for some time. 
Finally he asked him if he had been to the readings, and on being 
told that he had not he asked him if he would not like to go. Of 
course, he would be delighted! Then Mr. Dickens started to write 
him a pass, but before doing so he asked if he wouldn’t like to go 
both nights (there were to be only two more readings in Boston). 
My young friend said that he would, of course, like to go both 
nights; but he had a twin brother, and he would prefer that the 
brother be allowed to go the second night. His thoughtful regard 
for his brother evidently pleased Mr. Dickens very much, for he 
immediately wrote a pass for the whole family for both readings. 

A short time after this my friend was returning from a visit to an 
aunt in Portland. After having seated himself in the railway coach 
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for his return to Boston (there were no drawing-room cars in those 
days), who should he see coming in the dodr but Mr. Dickens. He 
had been filling an engagement in Portland and was returning to 
Boston. Feeling now, I suppose, that he was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Dickens, he rose from his seat as Mr. Dickens came down 
the aisle and spoke to him. Mr. Dickens recognised him at once 
and, after asking how the twin brother was, asked if he could sit 
with him. Could he sit with him? Why, I suppose if he had asked 
to sit on him the request would have been considered an honour. 
Mr. Dickens chose the seat next to the window, and they chatted 
pleasantly all the way to Boston. Several times during the trip, 
says my friend, Mr. Dickens laughed heartily at some of his boyish 
remarks. 
Amos Woopsury RIDEOUT. 


A NEW EDITION OF DICKENS 


} ESSRS. NELSON & SONS have sent us the first two volumes* 

of their reprint of the non-copyright novels of Dickens. The 
form is that of the now prevailing fashion for two shilling novels for 
which Messrs. Nelson & Sons have made a name for themselves. 

Each book is printed in readable type and contains reproductions 
of the original illustrations. We do not admire the cloth binding at 
all, but that may be on account of our bad taste. Indeed, judging by 
their past reputation, we do not consider Messrs. Nelson have done 
justice to themselves in this edition, which does not compare favour- 
ably as to price and quality with a certain edition now existing. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP OFFICIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Ix accordance with the resolution of Council, passed for promoting a 
scheme of official correspondents of the Dickens Fellowship, dealt with in 
previous issues of our magazine, we have the pleasure tc announce that 
the following appointments have now been made and are accepted for the 
various districts named, where at present no branch of the Fellowship 
exists. The Council hope to make other appointments in due course, and 
would welcome applications from would-be correspondents :— 

Forest Gate and Sydenham: Mr. A. 8S. Hearn, “ Dubrex,’’? Boveney 
Road, Honor Oak Park, 8.E. 

Hackney and Clapton: Mr. Wm. Miller, 18, Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N. 

Chelmsford: Miss M. M. Fowler, 27, Broomfield Road, Chelmsford. 
' ee of Wight: Mr. W. H. P. F. Thirkell, 3, St. Thomas’s Street, Ryde, 

Tottenham and Edmonton: Mr. J. W. Church, 1, Somerset Road, Tot- 
tenham, N. é 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mr. J. G. Taylor, 12, Burdon Terrace, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Jersey: Mr. Samuel Henderson, “ Hillside,’’ St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 

Chiswick: Mr. P. H. Ellis, 23, Ellesmere Road, Chiswick. 


* The Pickwick Papers, and Nichotas Nickleby. 
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Reading: Mr. H. J. Morris, “ Ewhurst,’’ 111, Basingstoke Road, 
Reading. 

Swansea: Mr. Charles Dickens, Oxford Street, Swansea. 

Burton-on-Trent: Mrs. E. Ashby Norris, Stanton Hill Farm, Stanton, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Oxford: Rev. R. W. G. Hunter, 87, Kingston Road, Oxford. 

Wembley: Mr. C. H. Green, Kingsleigh, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Vienna: Mr. G. G. Bagster, VIII. Lange Gasse 62, Vienna, Austria. 

Chorley: Mr. A. B. Hargreaves, Milton Mount, Chorley, Lancs. 

Tonbridge : G. H. Cressey, M.D., Oak Manor, Tonbridge. 

Peterborough: W. Fickling, B.A., St. Peter’s College, Peterborough. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MRS. CLENNAM’S HOUSE 


Str,—Percy Fitzgerald, in his “ Bozland’’ (p. 169), states that Mrs. 
Clennam’s house existed in his time. Can you give me any particulars 
about it as regards its history, exact location, and what at present 
occupies its site, also if there is an illustration in existence of the original 
house ? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. ARDAGH. 

Dublin, July 18th, 1911. 


MOURNFUL STATUE IN GOLDEN SQUARE 


Str,—Ie the “mournful statue in Golden Square’? (Dickensian for 
August), the following extract from ‘“‘ Return of Outdoor Memorials in 
liondon,’’ published by the L.C.C., may be of interest :—‘‘ Statue of Port- 
land stone, repaired with cement and lead, on a Portland stone base. 
The King is represented in Roman costume. Sculptor, Van Nost. 
Erected March 14th, 1753. Maintained by H.M. Office of Works. The 
statue is said to have been brought from Canons, the seat of the Duke of 
Chandos (Timbs’s ‘Curiosities of London, 2nd edition, p. 749; ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ 10th series, vii., p. 197; Thornbury’s ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ iv., p. 237); but it is possible that this statement is due to con- 
fusion with the statue (now demolished) of George I., which was placed 
in Leicester Square in November, 1748.” 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual picnic took place on Thursday, July 20th. 
The party numbered over eighty, and were conveyed by motor train to 
Winchcombe, near Cheltenham. A hearty welcome awaited them at 
Sudeley Castle, by Mr. and Mrs. Dent-Brocklehurst, the former giving a 
most interesting account of the venerable and historic building, and after- 
wards conducting them through the various rooms, which are filled with 
treasures. After being photographed, the party adjourned to the Assembly 
Hall, at Winchcombe, for tea, at the conclusion of which Mr. John Sawyer, 
J.P., C.C., gave a chatty description of the old-fashioned town and neigh- 
bourhood. A visit was also paid to the parish church, where Mr. Sawyer’s 
valuable historical knowledge was again called upon, and kindly responded 
to. The Mayor and Deputy-Mayor of Gloucester, both members of the 
Fellowship, accompanied the party. 
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GRAVESEND.—The Branch, at the kind invitation of Mr. George 
Sharland, met in the grounds of Parrock Hall, on July 26th, for their 
second summer meeting, when Mr. T. Topping, of Rochester, delighted a 
large and appreciative audience with a paper on David ( ‘opperfield. Mr. 
Van Noorden, after congratulating Mr. Topping on his interesting paper, © 
added a few remarks relating to his own researches anent David and his 
surroundings, and afterwards photographed the Dickensians on the lawn. 
A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Sharland, proposed by Mr. 
E. V. Moore, and seconded by Mr. C. B. Gilbert, closed a most enjoy- 
able afternoon, spent in ideal surroundings. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—The annual ex- 
cursion of this scciety was held on Saturday, July 15th. Over thirty 
members and friends journeyed to Cheddar. After walking through the 
beautiful gorge and visiting the caves, the party adjourned to the Cliff 
Hotel, where tea was provided. ‘“ Old English Sports’’ followed on one 
of the hotel greens, the various prizes being given by the committee. The 
excellent arrangements were in the hands of Mr. E. W. Down, Hon. Secre- 
tary, and Mr. F. J. Giddings, Hon. Treasurer. “© 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

Christmas Stories. 2 vols..In the ‘Centenary’ Edition.  (Illus.) 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Solicitors of Dickens, by W. Breckett, M.A. Glasgow: Wm. Hodge 
& Co. Is. net. 

A Dickens Reader, by Mrs. J. C. Smith. London: Henry Frowde. 
Is. 6d. 

The Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nickleby.» (Illus.) In Nelson's 2s. 
net Edition. London: Nelson & Co. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


An Exploration in Dickens-Land,” by Arthur Machen. Evening News, 
July 24th. 

** Dickens and Thackeray,’ by A. T. Story. T.P.’s Weekly, July 21st. 

‘*Two Portraits of Dickens.” Graphic, July 29th. 

“Thackeray and My Father,’ by Mrs. Perugini. Pall Mall Magazine, 
August. 

“Dickens and Social Reform.’ Correspondence in Brighton Herald, 
July 22nd, 29th, August 5th, 12th. 

“The Gentlemen of Dickens.’ Correspondence in The Outlook, July 
29th, August 5th, 12th, 19th. 

** Broadstairs.” Evening Standard, August 5th. se 

‘Dickens and the Temple.”” The Globe (Wig and Gown), August Sth. 

*‘ Dickens in Australia.” Datly Chronicle, August 10th. 

“Pickwick in French.” Letter by F. C. Burnand. Daily Telegraph, 
August 14th. *., 

“Les Amours de Charles Dickens."* By Paul-Louis Hervier. Le 
Mercure de France, August 16th. 

** When Dickens was in Italy,” by G. Pignatorre. Chambers’ Journal, 
August 19th. 

“* Dickens and Thackeray.”” Jbrd., Aug. 19th. 

“‘Dickens’s Emendation in Hamlet.” Notes and Queries, July 29th. 

“Was Daniel Quilp a Real Character?" by Gerald Carlton. New York 
Times, July 16th. 

“Dickens and Meredith.’’ A Reply by “Hubert.” Manchester 
Sunday Chronicle, August 16th. 

“Dickens’s Shrine at Hampstead.” By C. Van Noorden. Evening 
News, August 23rd. as 
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Frontispiece to ‘“ Phases of Dickens,” by J. Cuming Walters 
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